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On the Compabatiye Mobtality of London and Paeis. By 
"William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.K.S. 

[Read before Section (F), British Association, at Bath, September, 1864.] 

In the course of last year I read a paper at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, at Newcastle, 
on the cost of the Paris improvements, in which I was naturally led 
to notice the effects of those operations upon the health of the 
inhabitants of that city. It was reasonable to expect that the advo- 
cates of the "French system of the management of public works 
should have been disappointed at what they might have considered 
the unfavourable conclusions that I then drew from the premises 
that were before me ; but I was not prepared to expect that they 
would have gone so far in their admiration of that system, as to have 
contended that there was reason to believe the results of it had been 
to establish anything like an equality in the rates of mortality pre- 
valent in the two cities of Paris and of London. A journal of some 
importance, however, has done so ; and it has given some statistics 
to show the bearings of the improvements that have recently taken 
place on the salubrity of Paris, and, so far at least, to throw discredit 
upon the results that I had arrived at with regard to the effects 
of the recent changes made in that city. I therefore thought it 
would be worth while to institute a comparison between the mor- 
tality observed in the two cities in question ; as much for the sake 
of clearly showing their present condition in this respect, as for the 
sake of establishing the facts that I had alluded to in the paper 
before referred to. The subject is in itself far too important to be 
allowed to remain in obscurity ; and I also hope that the attempt 
that I am about to make, may succeed in drawing attention to the 
hygienic considerations that are involved in it. 

I must, at the outset, observe that researches into the rates 
of mortality in Paris are enshrouded with a great deal of uncertainty 
and mystery, which is partly to be accounted for by the strict 
bureaucratic form in which they are drawn up, and partly by the 
natural desire of the employes of the French administration to asso- 
ciate their names with the publication of the statistical information 
that would be likely to influence the action of the Government in all 
the cases where they might seek for information. In France there 
is also a great confusion in the manner in which the JEtat Civil is 
kept, in consequence of the interference which is there allowed to 
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prevail in the rights and duties of the Prefects of the Seine and of 
the Police, both of whom are indirectly responsible for the true 
statement of the various acts that form the subject of the JStat Civil 
to the Minister of Commerce. The yearly returns which are made 
by the subordinate administrations to the Minister of Commerce are 
prepared exclusively qfiter the termination of each year ; they then 
go through a kind of examination in the bureaux of the minister ; 
and are afterwards published, by his authority, in the official journals. 
It follows, from this system of circumlocution, that it is at least two 
years before the public can obtain any information about the state 
of the population on any particular occasion, even if the returns 
were themselves of a character to be implicitly relied upon. But, 
unfortunately, this is not so in all cases with reference to the deaths 
of the citizens ; for, although the law is very strict in requiring a 
certificate from the "medecms des marts" as the officers charged 
with the performance of that duty are called familiarly, there is no 
kind of guarantee that the strict cause of death should be accurately 
defined in the declaration the latter are obliged to make. It is true 
that this objection would only apply to the correctness of the returns 
so far as they might affect the causes of death ; they would remain 
correct, so far as the numbers went, let the causes be as mistaken as 
they might ; but this must always diminish the importance that would 
otherwise be attached to the returns, by causing them to be regarded 
as giving a false, or at least an equivocal, statement of the health 
of the city at the particular period. The making it necessary to 
have the cause of death certified by the police doctors is, in fact, a 
complete delusion. They can only know the causes of that event, in 
the majority of cases, from the representations of the friends of the 
deceased, and from the casual inspection of the last prescriptions by 
the medical attendants, and the danger of mistaking indications such 
as these must be evident to all who have followed this class of inves- 
tigations. It is, however, mainly with regard to the long delay and 
the want of publicity that prevails in the neighbouring capital in 
this respect, that I, myself, have found my researches into the mor- 
tality of that city to be deficient. The Paris returns form, indeed, a 
marked contrast with the English returns, which are an honour to 
the care and skill with which they are published weekly by the 
.Registrar-General. 

The great changes that have recently been made in Paris, by the 
fact of the extension of the limits of the city to the fortifications, 
which took place on the 1st of January, 1860, has moreover intro- 
duced very great obscurity into the subject so far as regards the 
comparison with past epochs ; because not only have the limits of 
the town itself been extended, but the rirconscriptiom of the several 
arrondissementa have been altered in order to simplify the working 
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of the administration. This circumstance would naturally entail 
great difficulty in the identification of the deaths that are to be 
attributed to the various arrondissements of Paris ; and this difficulty 
has been increased by the returns of the census that was taken in 
the month of June, 1861. The consequence is that the official 
statistics of Paris can only be compared with those of London with 
anything like a degree of certainty as far as the year 1860, insomuch 
as the mortality of the different quarters is concerned. The mor- 
tality since that period, it is true, has been given in the " Annuaire 
" du Bureau des Longitudes," the " Annuaire de l'Economie Poli- 
" tique," in the " Statistique Generate de la Prance," and rn the 
works of M. Legoyt and M. Trebuchet,* &c; but in all these cases 
the character of the information which is given is very general, and 
therefore unsatisfactory ; and it is, moreover, very much behind the 
requirements of the day, which certainly are such as to call for the 
prompt publication of these returns. The fact is, that although 
the Prench Government incurs a great annual expense in the pub- 
lication of official documents, it is very badly served in this respect ; 
for there can hardly be conceived a more ridiculous parody on official 
statistics than that which is published with respect to Paris, only 
appearing at intervals of two years after the returns are made up, 
does not make any allowance for the gradual increase or decrease of 
the population, and does not give any details in the meantime as to 
the state of the public health in the various arrondissements that are 
specially concerned. 

It is always to be observed, with regard to the mortality of Paris, 
that the attempts to ascertain the laws that regulate the rate of 
deaths in that city, have been exposed to sudden causes of dis- 
turbance that have not prevailed in London, in the period that is 
usually considered to be the most likely to lead to correct views 
upon the subject. Thus it is evident that a comparison of the mor- 
talities of Paris and London, would only be of value on the condition 
of extending over a considerable period of time; but the correct- 
ness of the average thus arrived at would be at once invalidated by 
the occurrence of a great social revolution of a character to influence 
the prosperity of the country. In the course of the present century 
there have been no less than four great revolutions of this kind in 

* The "Statistique Generate de la France" is published under the super- 
intendence of the Minister of Commerce, and it is drawn up by M. Legoyt from 
the papers communicated to him in his capacity of Chef du Bureau de la Statis- 
tique Generate. M. Legoyt is also the perpetual secretary of the Society de Statis- 
tique de Paris. M. Tribuchet is the manager of the Society d'Encouragement, 
and he was for some time connected with the statistical department of the Prefec- 
ture of Police ; his works upon the mortality of Paris are principally to be found 
in the " Annates d'Hygiene," and in the "Rapport General sur les Travaux du 
" Conseil d'Hygiene Publique," for the years between 18 i9 and 1858 inclusive. 
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the neighbouring capital, that have totally changed the face of the 
political world, and have modified the comforts and the conditions 
of existence of the people exposed to their influence ; whilst the 
cholera, the bad harvests, and the consequent dearness of food, the 
wars, and the street fighting, have combined to produce a higher rate 
of mortality than has fallen to the lot of our more favourably cir- 
cumstanced capital. The uncertainty that is thus attached to the 
indications of the mortality of Paris, must always throw a great 
degree of doubt upon the comparisons that may be made between it 
and the rate observed in London ; but this cause of uncertainty may 
be considered to have disappeared, to a great extent, in the period 
that is selected for examination, namely, the one between the year 
1853 and 1862, and the period selected is, moreover, the better 
adapted to allow safe conclusions to be drawn from it, as it has 
witnessed the great operations that formed the subject of my pre- 
vious paper. I wish it, however, to be distinctly understood that, in 
giving what seem to me the results of the London and Paris rates 
of mortality, I do not pretend to give them with all the accuracy 
which ought to prevail in such important documents. For the 
Paris rates, in my judgment, can only be regarded as close 
approximations. 

The inquirer into the mortality of the two cities cannot but 
perceive, at the outset of his inquiries, that they are situated under 
very different hygienic conditions, and that these conditions are 
greatly in favour of Paris. Thus, the geological nature of the soil — 
the kinds of food, both solid and liquid, that are there consumed — 
the character of the materials used in house building — the climate 
— and, in fact, all that tends to make out-of-door life agreeable — are 
greatly superior in the case of Paris to what they are in London. 
Paris is situated upon the tertiary limestone formation ; London is 
situated upon the impervious clays of the same formation ; the one 
is dry, the other must be damp through a great part of the year ; 
whilst the surface waters of the former are thus enabled to flow off 
from the ground or be absorbed in it, and the latter remain on it. 
The situation of Paris is higher above the level of the sea than that 
of London ; and the strata that occur between the levels of the 
former city, are all of them highly permeable, being mostly calcareous, 
excepting where they are covered with the marls and clays of the 
gypseous formations, and where they are occasionally capped with 
the clays and gravels of the drift period. It would hardly be neces- 
sary for me to point out the advantages which Paris enjoys in the 
character of the building materials that enter into the architectural 
effect of that city to so great an extent ; but I must be allowed to 
remark upon the advantage they offer in the hygienic conditions of 
the inhabitants in affording them rapidly absorbing media for any 
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dampness that may be in the air. The kind of food that the inha- 
bitants of Paris can command is, moreover, better in many respects 
than that which can be met with in London, if it were only on 
account of the ease with which wine and fruits are obtained there ; 
whilst the conditions of climate are as favourable to the production 
of animal food and the growth of cereal crops. Tet, with all these 
advantages, the mortality of Paris is greater than that of London. 

For we find that in the " Statistique Generate de la Prance," 
and in the summary of the weekly returns of births, deaths, and 
marriages, issued by the Registrar- General, the mortality of Paris 
and London may be taken as being represented by the following 
figures : — 



In 1853 

„ '54 
,, '55 

In 1856 
„ '57 
„ '58 
,, '59 
„ '60 

In 1861 
„ '62 



Average of 10 years . 



PariB. 
Bate per Cent. 



i'95 
3*51 
2-99 

*'43 
2*73 
2"73 
z-86 

*'53 

*-57 
z-49 



10)27-79 



2-78 



London. 
Rate per Cent. 



2-44 
2-94 
2-43 

2-21 
2-24 
2-39 
2-27 
2-25 

2-32 
236 



10)23-85 



i-39 



But this rough way of ascertaining the average number of deaths 
can hardly give anything like a fair statement of their proportions. 
In the ten years thus chosen, we find, indeed, that in Paris the 
average above quoted has been exceeded in the years 1853, 1854, 
1855, 1857, 1858, and 1859 ; the rate has been more favourable in 
the other years, that are respectively uninfluenced by the abnormal 
causes of mortality arising from the cholera, the Crimean and the 
Italian wars, and the scarcity that prevailed in 1859. The London 
mortality, it is to be observed, presents a much more steady rate ; 
and this is the more remarkable, that the rate of the increase of 
births over deaths has always been much greater in the latter city 
than it has been in the former. Thus, we find that the proportions 
of the births to deaths in the two cities are as follows, in the years 
1860, 1861, and 1862, which are purposely selected as being, as 
nearly as possible average years of the general rate : — 
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Paris. 


London. 




Births. 


Deaths. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


I860 


51,056 
53.570 
52,312 


41,261 
43,664 
42,185 


92,825 
96,389 
97.418 


61,617 


•61 

'62 


65,001 
66,950 







The population, being respectively taken at 1,696,141 in Paris, 
and at 2,859,778 in London, which represents the average of the 
above years, the excess of births over deaths in the former case would 
be represented by the following figures. Thus the rate of increase 
from this cause would be at the rate of 0*58 per cent, of the inha- 
bitants of Paris ; whilst it would be at the rate of 0*62 per cent, of 
the inhabitants of London. But this proportion does not in its 
effects stop here, as it is known that the mortality in the earlier 
ages of human life is considerably greater than it is in the sub- 
sequent stages. In Paris, it appears that about 15 per cent, of 
the whole number of children born, die in the first year of their 
existence; and there is little reason to believe that the hygienic 
conditions of London can be more favourable to the preservation 
of infantile life. Not only, therefore, has London to support this 
increased cause of mortality, but it has to compensate for the addi- 
tional mortality that ensues from this cause : there are more children 
born in London, in proportion ; they die in greater numbers, and 
their deaths, therefore, increase the average rate of Mortality in an 
abnormal manner. 

It may be said that more people die in Paris than in London, 
proportionally to the population, from the tendency of the inha- 
bitants of the banlieue, in the former case, to resort to the hospitals 
of Paris in all cases that are likely to terminate fatally ; but the 
same law holds good with London, and the mortality of the latter 
city is still further increased by the deaths of the children who are 
there brought up, whilst it is notorious that the Paris children are 
sent away to die where their numbers do not affect the town mor- 
tality. It may, however, be necessary to make an allowance for this 
cause, and for the number of women who resort to the hospitals of 
Paris to be there confined ; but the proportion of those who die 
away from their residence, must always be small in comparison with 
the bulk of the population. In Paris, however, there were, in the 
year 1862, as many as 12,235 deaths recorded as having taken place 
in the civil and military hospitals, in the prisons, and bodies taken to 
the Morgue ; when in London there were only in 1 16 public institu- 
tions as many as 11,313 deaths recorded. I have no means of com- 
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paring the numbers of women who resort to the means afforded them 
by public charity to avoid the expense, or the danger of exposure, 
that may attend childbirth in England, for our returns do not 
embrace that class of statistics ; but in Paris there were as many as 
6,522 births registered as having taken place in the hospitals, out 
of the total number of 52,312 registered in the year 1862. It may 
be that the facilities that are thus offered for the indulgence of the 
passions, have a tendency to promote immorality. In Paris, for 
instance, in the year above quoted, there were as many as 14,591 
children born out of wedlock, or as many as -^g-ths of the total 
number of births. How far this may have influenced the rate of 
mortality, it is not my province to inquire; but the fact that a 
greater number of children die still-born, when they are conceived 
in an illegitimate manner, is well known; and the proportion of 
these births in Paris cannot be left out of account. The official 
authorities reckoned that as many as 4,041 infants died, either before 
they were registered, in Paris, or were not brought into the world 
alive in the year 1862. 

I cannot help, for my own part, attributing great part of the 
excess of mortality, that I have thus shown to exist in Paris over 
London, to the dense crowding that takes place in the houses that 
the population of the former city occupy ; to the bad hygienic con- 
dition of these houses, as far as ventilation, the removal of refuse, 
and the water supply are concerned; and to the bad laying out 
of the town originally. In Paris, there were as many as 35*17 
persons per house, according to the statistics collected in 1856 ; and 
everything that has been done in that city has had a tendency to 
increase the number, by driving the poor from their lodgings, and 
forcing them to crowd themselves into the places left for them. In 
London, the number of inhabitants per house is certainly less than 
772, and the consequence is that they attain much nearer the 
nominal conditions that are observed to take place in Prance in 
country districts. It is hardly possible to define the density of the 
population of London, so widely do its limits extend ; but I do not 
think that I should err much if I said that the population of London 
occupied four times as much space as that of Paris. On this point, 
however, the official statistics fail us, and I am left to the indications 
of analogy and comparison, and to M. Legoyt's observations, which 
certainly are unfavourable for the inhabitants of Paris, who are 
crowded into lodgings that hardly allow of their breathing uncon- 
taminated air. 

The hygienic conditions of the houses of Paris seem to me to be 
very defective, in respect to the ventilation of the apartments that 
lie at the back of those fronting the streets, to which access is 
attained from a court-yard. It is notorious that the police regu- 
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lations on this score are very deficient, and that while they carefully 
prescribe the width and height to be followed upon the elevation 
towards the thoroughfare, the proprietor is left almost without 
control as to the buildings that he may erect away from public gaze. 
It is by no means rare to find blocks of houses that are 14 metres 
high towards the street, separated from a back building by a court- 
yard of only 6 metres wide, or even less, and the air of the inha- 
bitants of the latter is forced to be renewed in this well. But the 
worst of this state of things is, that the ventilation that is thus 
provided (and be it remarked that the courts that are built upon 
these conditions are those of the best houses in the new quarters of 
Paris) is very far indeed from being of a nature that is conducive 
to health, as the courts or areas are always more or less tainted with 
the air of the places, or provisions, for removing the refuse of the 
population. The habits of the best classes in Prance, in this respect, 
are surprising, and I cannot but attribute much of the excess of 
mortality that prevails in Paris to this cause. In almost all the 
court-yards that it has been my fortune to have visited in Paris, or 
elsewhere in French cities, there has been a " villanons smell," that 
must interfere with the healthy exercise of some of the more im- 
portant functions of the body. This is particularly the case with 
the houses in the quarters of la Villette, the Temple, the Paubourg 
St. Antoine, the quarters Latin and Mouffetard ; but the remark may 
be extended to all Paris. In the old parts of the city, too, the 
streets are narrow ; they are badly planned ; they want light and 
air ; and though much has undoubtedly been effected^ in the way of 
improvement in these respects in the alterations that have of late 
been made, still much more remains to be done before Paris would 
be able to compare with London as to the ventilation or the salubrity 
of its houses. I wish it to be distinctly understood that it is not 
my intention, at present, to inquire into the manner in which house 
property is held in the respective cases of the two cities, though this 
must have a great influence upon the style of construction adopted 
in them. All that I am anxious to arrive at in this study are the 
causes of the increased mortality in Paris, and amongst these I place 
foremost the number of the inhabitants per house, and the bad 
conditions of the houses themselves.* 

* I must be allowed here to remark, that I agree to a great extent with 
M. Leplay, the author of a remarkable work on the " Keforme Sociale en France," 
as to the influence of what he calls the rigime du portage ford in producing the 
state of things described in the text. The tenure of property in France is entirely 
freehold, and therefore there is every inducement for the landlord to derive the 
greatest possible returns from it j added to which, the fact that property of every 
description is divided equally on the occasion of the death of every individual 
holder, tends to destroy anything like a broad general view of the duties of the 
landlord. This is at least certain, that the tendency of the French law of inhe- 
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As to the drainage and water supply of Paris, it is, as I stated 
some time ago, still in a very rudimentary state. The sewers act 
simply to relieve the streets from the rain water and from the liquid 
portion of the house refuse ; and the water supply is so managed, 
that in no case is it possible to command anything like what we 
would call " a high service." It is necessary to carry up by hand to 
the higher stories of the buildings all the water that is there con- 
sumed. It is calculated that there are about 700 kilometres of road- 
way executed in Paris, but not more than one-half of this length 
has been sewered ; and the system adopted there, is carefully to 
exclude all that we in London so anxiously throw into the sewers, 
and to retain it to rot under the houses in cesspools, to be emptied 
from time to time. On the north side of the Seine a very well- 
devised system of intercepting sewers has been lately executed, and 
the various subordinate sewers are, by this means, carried to a bend 
of the river by Asnieres ; but this measure does not deal with the 
whole of the city — it leaves, for the present, quite out of account 
the sewerage of the islands in the Seine, and it does not discharge 
any of the water that is brought down by the intercepting sewer 
on the south side of that river, which is poured into the Seine at 
Chaillot, a little above the " intakes " of the Chaillot waterworks. 
There may be reasons for retaining the solid dejecta of human beings 
in cesspools ; but the system adopted in Paris cannot be regarded as 
a true solution of the social question of removing all sueh refuse 
from the houses in a manner that should be alike inexpensive and 
without inconvenience. I am far from thinking that Londoners 
have yet solved this question in throwing their refuse into the sea, 
or at least into the extremity of an estuary that communicates with 
it. But, at any rate, the system that has been adopted in London, 
removes from the houses themselves the evil that must attend cess- 
pools ; and it will enable us to study the best means of converting 
to some useful purpose the results of the plan adopted here. It is 
possible to lead the sewage matters that are collected on the south 
aide of Paris to the north by means of a syphon ; and to prolong the 
outfall from Asnieres to the lower reaches of the Seine, beyond 
Argenteuil and Maisons, so as to employ the force of gravitation, to 
a certain extent, to distribute the matters brought down by the 
sewers upon the hungry soil that lines the course of the river. It 
is to be feared that it will be many years before this project can be 
entertained; but it must, I think, sooner or later, be brought 
forward. In the meantime, Paris labours under the disadvantage of 
being compelled to retain in cesspools the matters that are destined 

ritance has much to do with the crowding of the population in the town districts j 
although the precise wording of the law does not bear anything like that inter- 
pretation. 
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to give fertility to the fields ; all that can be got rid of by the sewers 
are the rain waters falling upon the high lands and upon the paved 
surfaces of the streets, and the liquid portion of the house refuse 
that is allowed to find its way into the sewers. All the details 
of the system adopted by our neighbours are admirably adapted to 
the discharge of the functions that they consider to be the proper 
ones to be performed by the sewers ; the error has been, I think, in 
limiting them to the duty of drains, and not allowing them to be at 
the same time sewers. I should hesitate very much in questioning 
the arrangements that might be made by such men as MM. Belgrand, 
Eozat de Mandres, Eousselle, Nouton, Huet, <&c, were I not convinced 
that we are much nearer the solution of the difficulty that attends 
the disposal of the house refuse than the French engineers ; and were 
I not also convinced that much of the extra mortality that is to be 
observed in Paris over that observed in London, is greatly to be attri- 
buted to the imperfect manner in which the former city is sewered. 
I alluded to the deficient water supply of Paris as a cause of the 
increased mortality that there prevails over that of London, and it 
is to be observed that this mainly depends upon the peculiar tenure 
of the house property in that country. There lodgings are held 
under the proprietor of the freehold by the tenant directly ; and 
they are very seldom let on lease, though, of course, the landlords 
are glad enough to secure good tenants, by making the occupation 
of the house agreeable to them. The consequence of this is, that 
the landlords do not, as a general rule, provide their tenants with 
the means of receiving the water in their separate appartements ; 
and the tenants do not go to the expense that would be necessary for 
laying on the water, which, after all, would be in the direct interest 
of the landlord. In Paris the custom is, therefore, to lay on water 
to the ground floor of the houses, and this is done for one-half of the 
town. There are 25,000 subscribers to the waterworks out of about 
50,000 houses that exist in Paris. The rest are obliged to content 
themselves with the water supply from wells, with what they may be 
supplied with by the water carriers, or with what the inhabitants 
may themselves derive from the " homes fontames" or the orna- 
mental fountains ; in all cases the quantity of water must be limited, 
whatever it may be in quality. Doubtlessly the system that is 
adopted in Paris, of allowing the water to flow in the gutters for 
two hours in the course of the day, is conducive to the cleanliness 
and the salubrity of the town, by thus providing the means of wash- 
ing the whole surface of the roadway at regular intervals ; but this 
is a poor compensation for the absence of water in the private drains, 
which must be considered to be to a great extent owing to the 
number of the " homes fontames" that are so numerously dispersed 
in Paris. The quality of the waters now distributed is not, either, 
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of an irreproachable nature, for the Canal de l'Ourc brings into the 
city its waters charged with the impurities that it receives from the 
active navigation carried on upon it, and those it may contract in 
the course of its passage through the Bassin de la Villette ; the 
waters of the Seine are contaminated by the nearness of their points 
of supply to the population; the Eaux d'Arceuil and du Pres 
St. G-ervais are excessively hard, and they participate in the qualities 
that are remarked in some of the private wells that are likewise sunk 
in the upper members of the Paris basin ; whilst the waters of the 
wells of GTenelle and Passy are variable in quality, and have all the 
inconveniences attached to their origin. M. Belgrand has proposed 
a scheme for supplying Paris with a copious distribution from the 
Dhius and the Marne, which is considerably advanced, and which 
bids fair to remedy the defects that are now apparent in this respect; 
but it is not less the faet that up to the present day the water 
service of Paris may be characterized as I ventured to describe it 
some time since, and the English consumer would laugh at the small 
size of the vessels there used for the purpose of cleanliness ; they 
are emphatically such as could only be used in a country where 
water has to be bought by the pail. 

But with all the causes of increased mortality of the city of Paris 
over London, the fact still remains that a great and marked decrease 
in this respect has taken place since the year 1853, or shortly after 
the Emperor began to urge upon the city the necessity of making 
better provisions for the sewerage, water supply, street ventilation, 
and the reform of the house system, which have characterized the 
recent changes that have been effected in Paris. Of late years, 
indeed, the difference in the rates of mortality that have respectively 
prevailed in the two cities has been very slight ; and though it might 
have been expected to have been in the opposite direction, still the 
diminution in that of Paris cannot but be a source of congratulation 
to the advisers of the Emperor, and an encouragement to the French 
authorities to persevere in the course that has already produced such 
satisfactory results. To the philosopher there may be something 
repugnant in the system that substitutes the will of one man for the 
wishes and wants of a whole population ; but the Frenchman's ways 
are not as our ways, and they look for the initiation of every great 
reform from that which they have agreed to make the representative 
of the intellect of their country — the central Government. There 
may be, and doubtless there are, many objections to the extension of 
the debt of Paris for the gratification of the sesthetical fancies of the 
Emperor in laying out the lines of boulevards, and the creation of 
new places and squares in the interior of the city ; but the results 
that have attended these works hitherto have been such as to make 
us seriously question whether there may not be a deeper question 
than the mere economical one involved in the solution of the problem 
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that is concerned in their execution. The inquiry into the rates of 
mortality, however, has thus far led to the ascertaining the fact that 
the mortality of London, with all its disadvantages (and they are 
manifold and manifest), is less than that of Paris by nearly 4 in 
1,000, if the average be taken over the space of ten years ; and of 15 
in 10,000 if attention be only paid to the mortality of the year 1862. 
There is a singular subject connected with the rate of mortality 
in Paris that I think merits careful analysis of the returns. It is 
that the population that would seem to be benefited by the changes 
that are being made in that city are apparently subjected to new 
forms of disease that go far to compensate for the mortality arising 
from the old forms they were exposed to, which are now disappear- 
ing. Thus there has been observed in Paris of late to have occurred 
many more deaths from intermittent fevers than were wont to take 
place in that city, and the number of fatal cases of pulmonary com- 
plaints has been considerably increased ; the former are attributed 
to the exhalations that arise from the ground that is disturbed in 
erecting the new streets ; the latter to the increased draught, and to 
the workmen breathing more dust than they were accustomed to. 
It would seem, then, that good and evil are very closely combined in 
this world ; and the rate of mortality in large cities may be suspected 
to be subjected to certain laws that tend to re-establish the equi- 
librium that may for a time be disturbed. This reflection should 
not, however, induce us to delay the introduction of open avenues 
and broad streets ; for, after all, the incidents I have referred to may 
be only temporary in their bad effects, whilst everybody knows that 
permanently the population must be benefited by everything that 
would tend to improve the sewerage, water supply, and ventilation 
of their residences. In all this reasoning upon the cause of the 
increased mortality proceeding from certain causes, it must be 
observed, however, that I have left entirely out of account that 
resulting from the overcrowding, which we have seen prevails still to 
a great extent in Paris. It is possible that much of the mortality 
that is to be observed in that city may be traced to that subtle cause, 
which I am convinced, for my own part, has much to do with the 
fact of the inferiority of the rate of mortality of London over Paris. 
This, however, is certain, that with all the advantages that Paris has 
unquestionably over her rival, the death-rate of the former is higher 
than that of the latter ; and that so far as the hygienic conditions of 
the two capitals are concerned, that Londoners enjoy a great advan- 
tage over their apparently more favoured neighbours, which is 
expressed by the fact of the death-rate being about i-J in 1,000 
higher in Paris than in London. Much as has been effected for the 
sanitary condition of Paris, still more remains to be done, before she 
can venture to compare with London as to the general conditions of 
the healthiness of the town. 
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In arriving at the conclusions that I have done, it must be 
observed that I have in all cases taken the figures to which I have 
referred, from the " Statistique Generate de la Prance " and the 
" Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes," for all that relates to the 
Paris mortality ; and to the returns of the Registrar - General for 
all that relates to our own. They differ slightly from those of 
M. Devinck,* as quoted by a writer in the "Builder;" but they do 
not exaggerate — nay, rather the contrary — the advantage of London 
in this respect. The principal difference is, however, to be found in 
this, that I have endeavoured to establish my average over a longer 
period than that gentleman has done. He has attempted to draw 
his conclusions from only three years' experience ; I have thought 
proper to take ten years for that purpose, which will admit of a 
fairer average being drawn from the official reports. In fact, the 
conclusions of M. Legoyt, from the official documents to which he 
had access, may be taken as a correct statement of the case with 
respect to the populations of Paris and London. That gentleman 
stated that — First, Paris had more marriages, and a result, both 
general and of legitimate children, less than that of London ; 
Second, that in spite of this lesser fecundity, and the well-known 
fact that a great number of the children born in Paris died in the 
country, Paris had a rate of mortality that was much greater than 
that of London ; Third, that there was a greater preponderance of 
male deaths in London than in Paris ; Fourth, that the proportion 
of births to deaths was greater in London than in Paris. It must 
have cost the national vanity of M. Legoyt a great deal to make 
these admissions, and they may very fairly be taken as representing 
the facts of the case. 

I am bound, as on the occasion of my last year's report, to 
express my sincere thanks to his Excellency, Earl Cowley, and to 
Baron Hausmann, Prefect of the Seine, for the assistance they have 
afforded me in preparing this paper, and in obtaining for a friend the 
statistics which have enabled me to compare the mortality of Paris 
and London. This gentleman visited Paris expressly for the purpose 
of making these inquiries, and he informs me that it would be 
impossible to speak too highly of the kindness and consideration he 
met with from all parties to whom he was introduced, or of their 
desire to serve him. I would beg, therefore, to record publicly my 
sense of their politeness, and their willingness to assist in the objects 
of the comparison. 

* M. Devinck is the secretary of the Committee of Finance of the Municipal 
Council of Paris ; and it was in that capacity that he signed the report upon the 
results of the improvements which appeared in the " Moniteur " of January last. 
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